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SMOKE SCREEN SAVES AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN TUNISIA 


Sergeant Orders Attack in Jeep built by Willys-Overland 


THE SUN 
WEVER SETS 


ON THE 
MIGHTY JEEP 





HE Nazis had stopped us cold on the 

hills in front of Bizerte,” said an eye- 
witness whose report is illustrated above. 
““My outfit had just been reinforced and 
we were resting, grouped behind a hill 
awaiting orders to attack under the cover 
of smoke. 


OGM ccccters , Sergeant ......6+, 
Chemical Warfare Service, Smoke Gen- 
erator Company, had been stationed at 
the top of our hill in a radio-equipped 
Jeep. He was to listen for the order from 
our Operations Headquarters and pass it 
on to the Chemical Warfare Unit on our 


flank. 


“Suddenly all hell broke loose as enemy 
low level bombing planes appeared and 
began to bomb and strafe our whole sec- 
Gok: SOFMPORE oo 0-00 and his Jeep took 
an awful beating as he stuck to his post 
but no orders came through over his 
radio. We needed that smoke right then 


WILLYS 


and we needed it badly. After what 
seemed like an hour—I suppose it was 
only about 10 minutes—the Sergeant de- 
cided something was wrong. He started 
his battered Jeep and gunned it across the 
hills for Operations Headquarters about 
a mile and a half away. 


“When he got there he found the place 
completely destroyed by enemy bombs. 
Back through that hell he came at 40 
miles an hour and with his Jeep looking 
like a sieve. We watched him take his 
position on the hill and saw him adjust 
his radio with no apparent regard for an 
enemy plane that was spraying machine 
gun bullets all around him. 

“Acting on his own initiative he sent 
the order to lay the smoke that we’d been 
waiting for and it came just in time for 
things had been getting too hot for us. 
We moved in behind that smoke and took 
our objective with few casualties, thanks 


A Tribute to the Fighting Personnel of the Chemical Warfare Service 





to Tommy and his outfit who laid the 
smoke. 


“In the official citation Tommy got with 
his Silver Star it said, “This devotion to 
duty and personal conduct of Sergean: 
exemplifies the highest tradi 
tions of the service.” We who watched 
him that day, as we dug deeper into our 
fox holes, could add a lot more about 
Tommy.” 


* * * 


The Chemical Warfare Service is only on¢ 
of the many branches of Army Service 
Forces and of United Nations Armies 
making such valiant use of Jeeps built by 
Willys-Overland. 

Fighting men say this Jeep will take 
them into and out of places no other mo- 
torized vehicle can reach. It is our privi- 
lege to supply this versatile and widely used 
fighting machine. Willys-Overland Mo- 
tors, Inc. ““Builders of The Mighty Jeep.” 








The fighting heart of every Jeep in the world—and 
the source of its amazing power, speed, flexibility, 
dependability and fuel economy—is the Jeep 
Devil’’ Engine, which was designed and perfected 
by Willys-Overland. 
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“Rice Bowl’ Battle in China 
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HE Japanese invaders have 

launched a new offensive against 
China’s “rice bowl” region. This is 
the fertile farming belt between 
Changsha and Chungking. (Shown 
m map by drawing of bowl.) 

The Japanese aré trying to drive 
vast Tungting Lake, in order to force 
their way into the rich rice farming 
region. The “rice bowl” is given this 
name because it provides food for 
nearly half the population of China. 
[t is watered by the Yangtze River. 
and has rainy summers, mild winters 
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Rice is the chiet tood ot all cen 
tral and southern China, while noo- 
dles are preferred in the north. The 
rice is eaten with a vegetable, and 
flavored with soy-bean sauce. 

Last year, there was a drought and 
crop failure in the “rice bowl,” caus- 
ing a widespread famine. Thus Na- 
ture added to the troubles of the val- 
iant Chinese, who have been battling 
the invaders without pause since 
1937. 

The Japanese tried to ‘crash into 
the “rice bowl” last year, but were 





wiagunul ines snow area held by Japanese. 


halted. So far, their present attacks 
have also gained them little. The 
Chinese have counter - attacked. 
supported by American flyers 
They have driven the Japanese from 
several towns and killed large num 
pers of invaders. 

Far to the southeast, there has 
been heavy fighting along the Bur- 
ma-China border. In this region, Jap- 
anese forces are trying to drive into 
China’s “back door.” American Lib- 
erator bombers are aiding the Chi- 
nese defenders. 
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MOLOTOV 


HAT'S in a name? 

Study the different names of 
Viacheslav Molotov, Russia’s Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs, and you 
will have the key to his character. 

The name Molotov comes from 
the Russian word “molot” meaning 
hammer. Like a hammer, Molotov 
pounded his way ahead in life, by 
hard plodding work. He adopted the 
name when he took the oath of loy- 
alty to the Communist Party in 1914. 

Earlier, when he wrote for a Rus- 
sian newspaper, he took the name 
Akim Prostata, meaning simplicity. 

Muscovites (people of Moscow) 
named him Kamennyi Zad, meaning 
Iron Pants. Molotov, like General 
Patton, is called Iron Pants to sig- 
nify that he cam be tough when the 
occasion requires it. 


WHY THEY CHANGED NAMES 


Molotov’s true name is Scriabin. 
At the time of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, many of the _ revolutionists 
changed their names to protect them- 
selves from the wrath of the Czar. 
Stalin, for example, changed his 
name from Dzhugashvili to Stalin, 
meaning steel. 

During World War 1, Molotov 
was exiled to Siberia for organizing 
Bolshevik (communist) groups in 
Moscow. He escaped and joined 
Stalin and Lenin in Petrograd. Here 
they worked secretly to promote the 
revolution 

Today, Molotov is Stalin's first 
assistant and one of his most trusted 
aides. In Russia he is known as the 
father of the collective farm move 
ment. Many of the farms in Russia 
are owned and operated by large 
groups of farmers. They operate the 
farm as a group, sharing work, ma 
chinery and the produce 

In 1942 Molotov few to the U.S 
to sign a lend-lease agreement. At 
this time he announced Russia’s full 
cooperation with the U. S. 

The Russian people are gratetul 
to Molotov. They honored him with 
two outstanding awards, the Order 
of Lenin and the medal of Hero of 
the U.S.S.R. Molotov was honored 
for his excellent work in producing 
tanks under war conditions 


FOO 


OO PING-SHEUNG, Chinese 

ambassador to Moscow, began his 
career as an engineer. He had never 
planned to become a diplomat. 

As a boy, he was interested in sci- 
ence, machinery, and construction 
work. He looked forward to the 
study of engineering work at the 
University of Hong Kong. 

Photography was a special hobby 
of young Foo’s. All his spending 
money went into the purchases of 
camera equipment and supplies. 

Foo Ping-sheung was born in the 
town of Nambhoi, near Canton in 
1895. He was well named. His family 
name. Foo, means “teacher.” His 
given name, Ping-sheung, means 
“always a genius.” A fine name for 
the man who graduated at the head 
of the engineering school at Hong 
Kong! It is a Chinese custom to use 
the family name (surname) first. 


INSPIRED BY SUN YAT-SEN 


When he was 20 years old, the 
young student became secretary to 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, China’s George 
Washington. Working with Dr. Sun 
young Foo learned much about 
statesmanship. He was fired with an 
ambition to help build a free and 
democratic China. 

In 1928, he became a member ot 
the legislative Yuan (governing 
body). Soon after, he was made 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. The next year he was 
named Foreign Minister to Belgium 

At this time he was engaged in 
important government work — in 
China. The work kept him so busy 
he did not have time to go to Bel 
gium. This work was the translation 
of the Civit Code (peoples laws) of 
China mto English. 

The five members of the commit 
tee were lawyers, except Mr. Foo 
who was an engineer. Feeling that 
he was handicapped, Foo studied 
law by himself. 

Unlike most statesmen, Foo finds 
it difficult to argue. He is shy and 
yood-natured. and debate 
Even so, he is a successful diplo 
mat, because he knows that in order 
to receive vou must be willing to 


vive 
give. 
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Trouble in Lebanon. Trouble brok« 
out in little Lebanon when the Parlia- 
ment of that country voted for imme 
diate independence from France. Leb 
anon occupies a strip of seacoast at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Palestine and Turkey. On som« 
maps it is shown as part of Syria, fo 
both have been under French control. 

Until World War I, Lebanon was a 
part of the Turkish Empire. The vic- 
torious Allies took Lebanon away from 
Turkey. In 1919, the League of Nations 
made Lebanon a mandate* of France 
This meant that the French would gov 
ern Lebanon until the little nation was 
ready for self-government. 

The French promised Lebanon that 
it would be granted independence in 
1939. Then came World War II, and 
the promise was not carried out. Afte: 
France was defeated, the Free French 
took over control of Lebanon. 

The Free French pledged that Leb- 
anon would become independent afte: 
the war. But the Lebanese demand inde 
pendence now. Thousands of Lebanes« 
armed themselves and took to the hills 
ready to fight the French and British 
troops. 

Most of the Lebanese are Moham 
medans. Throughout the Near East. 
Mohammedans watched to see what 
would happen in Lebanon. Their friend- 
ship for the United Nations depended 
on the outcome of the dispute 


Italy. The Nazis 
tought grimly to hold their winter line 
south of Rome. British and American 
troops made slight’ advances. Thx 
weather was on the side of the enemy 
as cold rains fell steadily, causing moun- 
tain streams to flood. This made it diffi- 
cult for our forces to bring up supplies 


Slow progress in 


Russian 
troops west of Kiev drove on_ toward 
the pre-war border of Poland. The 
Nazis counterattacked fiercely, in an 
effort to halt the Red Army drive. 


Russians approach border. 


Nazis attack in Aegean. The Ger 
mans captured the tiny island of Leros 
in the Aegean Sea, after five days ol 
fighting against British and Italian de 
fenders. On Oct. 26, they had captured 
the nearby island of Cos. 

The Nazis then attacked the island 
ot Samos, 20 miles to the north. All 
these islands are off the coast of Turkey. 
One purpose of the Nazi attacks was to 
make an impression on the Turks. The 
Nazis hoped o prevent Turkey from 
helping the United Nations. 
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Letter from Argentina 
Dear Friends: 


I live on a large yerba maté planta- 
tion. Yerba maté is South America’s 
tea. We put the maté leaves in a gourd- 
shaped “cup,” pour hot water over 
them, and drink the beverage by theans 
of a bombilla. The bombilla is a tube 
with a silver tip on one end and a 
strainer on the other end. 

At first, we did not like the idea of 
leaving Buenos Aires, where we used to 
live. Though we do not have running 
water, electricity, radio, nor gadgets 
usually considered so necessary, we 
manage to get along without too much 
inconvenience. 

We are going to make some improve- 
ments to the house. It consists of a large 
living-dining room, a kitchen and three 
bedrooms. The big hand-hewn _hard- 
wood beams are going to look very nice 
with the stone fireplace once they are 
properly painted and varnished. We are 
going to put in running water and a 
bathroom. 

This year we have brought a new 
crop to the place: cotton. This is 
planted between the yerba, orange, and 
tung trees. 

We are now beginning to plow- 
something new here, since planters have 
not yet removed the great hardwood 
logs and stumps lying about, so that 
plowing is almost made impossible. 

However, if the weeds grow like 
lightning, so do other things. We have 
four-year-old orange trees twelve feet 
high, giving 200 fruit each. 

Our neighbors here are almost all 
English people, who have come from 
all over the world—Malaya, India, Can- 
ada and New Zealand. They are good 
neighbors. 

Some of the English people get so 
they cannot stand the loneliness of the 
place. As for me, I love the jungle. 

Then there are all the interesting and 
queer things that come out of the forest 
—plants, animals and insects. I passed a 
small jaguar the other day on my way 
to school. The little Indian girl who was 
with me and I ran like mad, of course. 
Mother says the jaguar wouldn’t have 
hurt us, since we didn’t annoy it. But 
I haven’t dared to tell my grandmother 
in Buenos Aires. She certainly wouldn’t 
come to pay us a visit. 


Your friend in the jungle, 
Margaret de L- 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 
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Tung from the Americas 


Tung oil was one of the first prod- 
ucts marked “for war use only” after 
Pearl Harbor. Ten Latin American 
nations and five states of the U. S. 
are now raising the tung nut from 
which the oil is made. 

Our tung oil used to come trom 
China. But since the war, the supply 
has been cut off by Japanese control 
of China’s exports. 

Brazil, Argentina, and Paraguay 
now lead the Latin American nations 
in the production of tung trees 
Cuba, Guatemala, Honduras, Costa 





U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture phot« 
Fruit of the tung tree. Seeds 
are crushed to make the oil. 


Rica, the Dominican Republic, Haiti. 
and Uruguay also produce tung. 

In the U. S. the five states border- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico — Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas — are produc- 
ing 12 million pounds of tung oil 
this year. Together the Americas are 
building up great stores for use in 
war production. 

Before the war, the oil was used 
chiefly in paints and _ varnishes. 
Paints made with tung oil dry 
quickly and resist water and damp- 
ness. , , 

But -now all the precious oil we 
can get is needed to waterproof elec- 
trical wires used in airplanes, tanks 


and ships. 


It is used in the manufacture of 
gaskets for pumps, engines and steam 
pipes, and for brake linings. Magne- 
sium is improved by a coating of 
tung oil. Magnesium is porous, The 
oil clogs the pores, making the metal 
airtight and watertight. Tung oil has 
many other uses, but these are secrets 
guarded by the War Department. 

In Latin America most of the tung 
tree seedlings are planted on the 
same land with the coffee bean. 
Growers hope that if one crop should 
perish, the other still will grow profi- 
tably. Last year, frost hurt the coffee 
plants, but the tung flourished. 

The tung tree grows to thirty feet 
or more and lives for thirty-five 
years. In the spring it is laden with 
large pink and white blossoms. Dark 
green leaves appear when the blos 
soms wither. Then fruit begins to 
grow and ripen. 

When ripe, the fruit resembles a 
small tomato in shape. It has a brown 
outer husk with five nut-like seeds 
inside. The seeds are crushed to yield 
the thin, amber-colored oil. 


South American Tea 


The war may make tea from China 
rare and expensive. But the ten million 
tea drinkers of Argentina, Brazil, Bo 
livia, Chile, Uruguay, and Paraguay are 
not worried, 

South America produces its own sub 
stitute. This is yerba maté. (Se 
GLosaL Maizac on this page.) Huge 
trees, fifty feet tall, are raised for thei: 
tender leaves. From the tips of the 
leaves, the yerba maté beverage is 
brewed. 

Most maté comes from the Parana 
River valley in Paraguay, from Argen- 
tina and Brazil. The drink gives relief 
trom fatigue. 

The Spanish explorer, Juan de Solis. 
in the early sixteenth century, told of a 
beverage enjoyed by the Guarany In- 
dians, of the Plata River valley. This 
was mateé. 

The Europeans who settled in South 
America soon learned to enjoy the maté 
drink. It became popular with the 
gauchos who used it for food and drink 
on their journeys over the pampas. 
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UESTION: When does “inde- 
pendence” mean slavery? 

Answer: When this “independ- 
ence” is granted by the Japanese. 

Last month the Tokyo radio broad- 
cast a report that Japan had granted 
“freedom and independence” to the 
Philippine Islands. 

The people of the Philippines did 
not rejoice at this news, although 
they greatly desire their freedom. 
They know that the Nipponese con- 
querors will not really give them in- 
dependence, or anything like it. 

About 20,000 Filipinos have lost 
their lives in this war, fighting 
against Japan. Many thousands are 
still carrying on the fight, in guerrilla 
bands on the islands of Luzon, Cebu, 
and Mindanao. These brave fighters 
will not be fooled by any Japanese 
imitation of “independence.” 

The Filipinos were encouraged by 
a message from their President, 
Manuel Quezon. Broadcasting. from 
the United States, he called upon 
them to continue resisting Japan. He 
reminded them of the words of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, when leav- 
ing the Philippines in 1942: 

“I am going now, but I shall re 
turn.” 

President Quezon pledged that he 
too will return with General Mac- 
Arthur, on that future day when the 
Yanks invade the islands to liberate 
them. “We are bound to America,” 
he said, “by the ties of loyalty and 
gratitude.” 


Quezon a Fighter 


Manuel Quezon has long been the 
symbol of Philippine independence. 
He has devoted most of his 65 years 
to the cause of his people's freedom. 

As a youth, Quezon fought in’ the 
revolution against Spain. The Fili- 
pinos had been under Spanish rule 
for more than three centuries, and 
they rose up in revolt in 1896. Then 
came the Spanish-American War, 
and the United States won control 
of the islands. 

Manuel Quezon was one of those 
Filipinos American 
rule. For this, he was sentenced to 


who opposed 
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MacArthur Will Return 


serve six months in jail. He became 
all the more determined that his 
country should be independent. 

In later years, Quezon realized 
that the best hope for Philippine in- 
dependence was through cooperation 
with the United States. 

In 1934, the U. S. Congress passed 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act. It pro- 
vided that a Commonwealth govern- 
ment be set up in the Philippines. 
Under this government, the Fili- 
pinos had a certain amount of self- 
rule, but the United States kept con- 
trol of Philippine foreign relations 
and armed forces. The Tydings-Mc- 
Duffie Act provided that the Philip- 
pines should be granted complete in- 
dependence in 1946. 

The Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines was established in 1935, and 
Manuel Quezon was elected as its 
first President. He was re-elected in 
1941. 

Thus the Filipinos were making 


Pt NES 


peacetul progress toward independ- 
ence, when a treacherous enemy 
struck without warning at the 
islands, The Japanese hurled 200,000 
of their crack troops against General 
MacArthur's garrison of 75,000 Yanks 
and Filipinos. Japanese bombers, in 
surprise raids, destroyed most of our 
planes at Clark and Nichols fields. 

Most military men had believed 
that the Philippine Islands could not 
be defended against a determined 
Japanese attack. The archipelago* 
consists of 7,083 islands, stretching 
for 1,152 miles from north to south. 
The largest of the islands, Luzon, is 
about the size of Ohio. More than 
6,000 of the islands are less than one 
square mile in area. It is very dif_i- 
cult to defend such a scattered group 
of islands. 

The Philippines are~ more than 
6,000 miles from the United States 
mainland. With the Japanese in con- 
trol of the air, it was impossible for 





Bowry from Three Lions 


President Roosevelt greeting President Quezon of the Philippines at the 
White House recently. At left is his 18-year-old son, Manuel Quezon, Jr. 
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General MacArthur and Lieut.-Gen. 
Jonathan Wainwright on Bataan just 
before MacArthur's PT boat escape. 


us to send reinforcements. On Ba- 
taan and Corregidor Filipinos and 
Americans, side by side, fought to 
the end, taking a heavy toll of 
Japanese. 

In May, 1942, our outnumbered 
fighters were at last defeated. Presi- 
dent Quezon and other government 
leaders came to the United States, to 
carry on the struggle for their coun- 
try’s freedom. 

President Roosevelt has addressed 
several messages to the Filipinos, ex- 
pressing admiration for their loyalty 
and courage. “I give the Filipino 
people my word,” he declared in a 
broadcast last August, “that the re- 
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public of the Philippines will be es- 
tablished the moment the power of 
our Japanese enemies is destroyed.” 

Our Government's policy toward 
the Philippines was first set forth in 
1899 by President William McKinley, 
who made the decision to take the 
islands. He said: “The Philippines 
are ours, not to exploit* but to de- 
velop; to civilize, to educate, to train 
in the science of self-government.” 

Following this policy, our Govern- 
ment built roads, schools, and hos- 
pitals. The Philippines had been an 
unhealthful land, swept by epidemics 
of cholera, smallpox, and bubonic 
plague. One-third of the islanders 
had been infected with tuberculosis. 
But after a few years of U. S. rule, 
the Philippines became the healthi- 
est land in the tropics. 

More than 80 per cent of Philip- 
pine exports were shipped to the 
United States, before the war. These 
products included sugar, Manila 
hemp (rope fiber from the abaca 
plant), coconut oil, tobacco, and 
maguey (another rope fiber). 

It was because of this trade that 
many Filipinos hesitated to seek in- 
dependence from the U. S. So long 
as the Philippines were a dependency 
of the U. S., their goods entered our 
seaports without payment of customs 
duties.* But when the Philippines 
become independent, they would be 
expected to pay the duties just like 
any other foreign nation. 

President Quezon fears that this 
will cause financial hardship in the 
Philippines. He believes that pay- 
ment of the duties may be too great 
a burden for the struggling young 
nation to bear. 

President Roosevelt also has 
thought of this problem. On October 
6th he asked Congress to help pro- 
vide economic security for the Philip- 
pines. It is our purpose that the 
island nation shall be prosperous as 
well as independent. 

President Roosevelt also said that 
we should continue to protect the 
Philippines from foreign invasion, 
with their consent. In other words, 
we do not intend that the Philippines 
shall be cut adrift completely. 

The people of the United States 


may justly be proud of our record in 


the Philippines. We have shown that 
a large nation can help a small on 
without bullying it. 


Next Week: New Britain 
and The Solomons. 







































A-FLYING WE WILL GO! 


|\ THE postwar Air Age, distances 

between places will be measured 
in hours rather than miles. No place 
vn earth will be more than 48 hours 
flying time from your home-town 
airport. 

“Flying boxcar” cargo planes, and 
yiant airliners, will reach every part 
of the world on regular schedules. 
People will be able to spend their 
vacations in faraway lands — India, 
Australia, Argentina, Brazil, Egypt, 
China. 

Every fair-sized town in the 
United States will have airline serv- 
ice. It is likely that all first-class mail, 
and much freight, will be shipped by 
air. 

These are only a few of the ad- 
vantages that the Planes of the Fu- 
ture will bring. What will these 
planes be like? 

Glenn L. Martin declares: “We 
should be able to build 500,000- 
pound airplanes in a few years.” Mr. 
Martin has already designed a 250,- 
000-pound plane for trans-Atlantic 
service. This  six-motored plane 
would carry a load of 50,000 pounds 
-or 100 passengers with 80 pounds 
of baggage apiece, plus 25,000 
pounds of mail and cargo. The plane 
would make the trip from New York 
to London in 13 hours with the wind, 
and 19 hours against the wind. 

This super-plane would be 
equipped with showers and baths, 
a lounge where games could be 
played, and observation rooms. It 





Guests could fish out the window. 





would have almost all the comforts 
of a luxury ocean liner. 

Another postwar super-clipper is 
described by Major Alexander P. 


de Seversky, author of Victory 
Through Air Power. This plane 


would carry 120 passengers in the 
wing. It would have a promenade 
room, observation deck, and dining 
salon. The plane would have a range 
of 5,000 miles at a cruising speed of 
300 m.p.h. The engines would be 
placed inside the plane structure, so 
they could be repaired in flight. 
Your eyes will pop out of your 





Flying wing. 


head when you first see another type 
of super-plane—the flying wing. It is 
well described by its name, for 
that’s all there is to it. Just a wing, 
with propellers. 

Edward Warner, vice chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, believes 
that the flying wing will be ready 
tor use within a few years. He-says 
a 200-ton flying wing might have a 
speed 20 per cent higher than an 
ordinary medium-sized passenger 
plane. The flying wing would carry 
350 passengers, as compared with 
40 carried by the plane of today. 

The advantage of the flying wing 
is that the parasite drag is done away 
with. Parasite* drag is the air resis- 
tance caused by parts of the plane 
which do not help to lift it. All the 
lift of a plane is supplied by the 
wing. The fuselage, tail fins, and 
other surfaces produce no lift, and 
yet cause a good deal of drag. If a 
plane were all wing, parasite drag 
might be cut to zero. 


Being mailman can be fun! 


Some aviation leaders do not favor 
the use of giant planes for ocean 
travel. C. Bedell Monro, president of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, be- 
lieves that trans-Atlantic travel! 
would be made safer and cheaper by 
the building of a “seadrome” route 
across the ocean. 

According to the Penn-Centra! 
plan, three steel floating islands 
would be placed, 800 miles apart, 
across the Atlantic. Two-engined o1 
four-engined planes, carrying from 
42 to 72 passengers, would fly from 
seadrome to seadrome. Super- 
clippers would not be needed. 

This plan would greatly reduce 
the amount of gasoline which each 
plane would have to carry. The plane 
would carry gasoline only for an 
800-mile hop, not for a trans-Atlantic 
flight. 

The seadrome was invented by 
Edward R. Armstrong, construction 
engineer of Philadelphia. Each sea- 
drome would stand 70 feet above sea 
level, and extend 160 feet beneath 
the water. “It would be as steady as 
the mainland itself,” said Mr. Arm- 
strong. 

On each seadrome there would be 
a complete airport where planes 
could land and refuel. There would 
also be a hotel where a passenger 
could stay if he wanted to wait for 
a later plane. And go fishing! 

The seadromes would give valu- 
able aid to shipping, by providing 
hour-by-hour weather reports and 
storm warnings. Light planes for ice- 
berg spotting could operate from the 
seadromes. 

What about cargo-carrying by 
planes in postwar years? It seems 

(Please turn to page 11) 
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VA G@IK@) RAYA QUIZ wrars vour ® ? 


Test your ‘‘Knowledge for Victory!’’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. RETURN TO THE PHILIPPINES 


Of the 20 phrases below, 10 reter to the Philippines and 
10 do not. Underline the 10 that refer to the Philippines. 
Score 2 points each. Total, 20. 


1. Luzon, Mindanao, Panay. 

. President Manuel Quezon. 

. Given to U. S. by Portugal tor uses as bases. 
Tydings-McDuffie Act and the Commonwealth. 
Mid-Atlantic island group. 

Stop-over port of Horta. 

Kemal Ataturk, first great leader. 

Under Spanish rule for more than three centuries. 
7,083 islands in the group. 

10. Capital in Budapest. 

11. Became U. S. territory after Spanish-American War. 
12. Historic Khyber Pass situated here. 

13. Guards Fanama Canal. 

14. MacArthur and garrison of 75,000 men. 

15. Hemp, coconut oil, maguey, and tobacco. 

16. Taken from Turkey after World War I. 

17. More than 6,000 miles from San Francisco. 

18. Non-belligerent nation in World War II. 

19. Sulu, Celebes, and South China Seas on the West. 
20. Regency government. 


2. CHINA LANDING 


Five answers are given to each question, Only two are 
correct. Underline the two right answers in each question. 
Score 2 points each. Total, 16. 

1. What cities are on the belt of the “rice bowl?” 

Canton; Chengtu; Pieping; Tientsin; Changsa. 

2. What cities are seacoast cities of China? 

Kunming; Lanchow; Shanghai; Hong Kong; Chung- 
king. 

8. What are two rivers in China? 

Po; Yellow; Danube; Dnieper; Yangtze. 

4. What territory does Japan hold? 

Korea; Sinkiang; Manchukuo; Nepal; Tannu Tuva. 


OW ID Vip 69 to 


My score 


3. AERO-QUIZ 


Answer the following questions. Score 4 points each 
Total, 12. 

1. What is stated in the theory of aerodynamics? 

(a) When dynamite explodes, the wreckage goes up 
in the air. 

(b) Air moving over a curved surtace provides lift. 
(c) Whatever goes up must come down again. 

2. What part of the airplane creates lifting power? 
(a) the wing; (b) the rudder; (c) the elevators, 

3. Which une is lighter-than-air-gas? 
(a) helium; (b) radium; (c) osmium. 


My score 
4. TWO OF “BIG FOUR” 


Half of the statements below refer to Molotov, and half 
refer to.Foo,Ping-sheung. Write an M in the blanks before 


the statements describing, Molotov, and a P before those... 


describing Foo Ping-sheung. Score 4 points each. Total 32. 

—__He was awarded the Order of Lenin. 

—_He was a member of the legislative Yuan. 

— His name means “teacher.” 

—His name means “hammer.’ 

—_He began the collective farm movement in his countr 

—He studied to be an engineer. 

—_He was appointed Foreign Minister to Belgium, but 
did not serve. 

__He was exiled to Siberia 

My score 


5. PAN-AMERICANA 

Complete the following statements. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 20 

1. Tung oil comes trom the tung tree (a) bark; (b) 
root; (c) nut; (d) leaf 

2. Our supply of tung oil used to be imported trom (a) 
China; (b) Greenland; (c) Russia; (d) England 

3. Tung oil is now being used for (a) cooking; (b) 
shoe polish; (c) waterproofing electrical wires; (d) a sub- 
stitute for olive oil. 

4. Yerba mate is (a) reed matting; (b) fabric: (c) cereal: 
(d) tea. 

5. It comes chiefly trom the (a) Panama Canal Zone; 
(b) Parana River valley; (c) Island of Martinique; (d) 
Chilean desert. 


My total score __-_-_=_-__ «* VO 


My score 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 

archipelago (are-kih-PELL-a-go). p. 6. Island group 
spread out over broad area. 

barrio (BAR-re-o), p. 18. In the Philippines a barrio 
means a small village. 

earabao (kah-rah-BAH-o), p. 16. Water buffalo. 

chameleon (ka-ME-leh-un), p. 16, Lizard that 
changes color to blend with surroundings. 

customs duties, p. 7, Taxes on imports. 

exploit (eks-PLOYT), p. 7. To take advantage of a 
weaker person or nation. 

mandate (MAN-date), p. 4. Weak or backward coun- 
try placed under the control of a stronger one. 

parasite (PAR-a-sight), p. 8. A plant or animal liv- 
ing on another animal. Often the parasite weakens the 
animal or organism on which it lives. Parasite drag (see 
article) refers to a weakening of lift because the excess 
weight of other parts of the plane (parasites) interferes 
with the lifting power of the wings (organism). 

potential (poe-TEN-shil), p. 15. Power not yet 
awakened; in the making. A potential murderer is one 
who is likely to commit murder, but whose murderous 
intentions are not yet fully awakened. 

robot (ROE-bot), p. 14. A self-moving machine. 
Often, it can imitate human action. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
Foo Ping-sheung Foo Bing-chung 
Manuel Quezon MAN-yog-uhl ‘kay-ZON..») 
Mindanao min-dah-NAH-o. 
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CLASSROVOM, 


SHOULD INDEPENDENCE 
BE GRANTED TO COLONIES? 


Theme Article — The Philippines, pp. 6, 7 


Four-star Discussion Question: Should nations with col- 
onies have as their aim the independence of those colonies? 
(As the U. S. has as its aim the independence of the Philip- 
pines. ) 

By “independence” is meant political independence — the 
right to choose their own government and make their own 
laws. 

A discussion ot Philippine independence may be supple- 
mented by consideration of the problems involved in the 
government of colonial peoples. Your class, meeting as “Free 
World Builders, Inc.,” may center a discussion argund the 
following points. ae 


1. Distinction should be made between backward peoples 
and more highly developed people like the Filipinos who 
have been trained to self-government. A class committee 
may prepare a report on the comparative development of 
the people of the Dutch East Indies, the Indonesian nations 
(Burma, Malaya, Thailand, Siam,. French Indo-China), 
India, Oceania, and the Philippines. Compare these nations 
as to occupational development, industry, standard of living, 
education, and government. 

2. Backward nations should be educated to self-govern- 
ment. Another committee, after study of the history and 
present-day civilization of the Filipinos, may suggest meth- 
ods of developing the more backward nations. 

3. Different types of government control have been insti- 
tuted to give nations varying degrees of freedom. Your 
pupils might consider some of these as a suitable means of 
governing backward peoples. or may reject them with criti- 
cism and suggest improvements. 

Dominion status: Great Britain is the only major power 
with dominions comprising part of her émpire. Canada is a 
dominion, and so is New Zealand and Newfoundland. The 
dominions have autonomous government, with a governor- 
general appointed by the crown. The governor-general is 
nominally the head of the government, but he has no power. 
The Prime Minister, elected by the people. 
executive. 

Colony: 


is the real 
A colony is territory under the jurisdiction of 
another power. The government is the government of the 
mother country. The people of the colonies are nationals of 
the controlling government. (Example: Dutch East Indies.) 

Protectorate: A protectorate exists where one state sur- 
renders to another control of foreign affairs, and complete 
or partial control of domestic affairs. It differs from a colony 
in that it still retains its sovereignty, and the people do not 
relinquish their nationality. (Example: Zanzibar, a protec- 
torate of Great Britain.) 

Mandate: A mandate allows a subject natior? more free- 
dom than it would have under a protectorate. The man- 
datory nation is responsible to the League of Nations and 
to the people of the mandated nation. Palestine is such a 
nation. 

International trusteeship: After World War I, committees 
of the League of Nations took over some of the territory in 
dispute. The affairs of Danzig at the mouth of the Polish 
Corridor, and the Saar Basin, with its rich coal mines, 
became “wards” of the League. 

Commonwealth: The commonwealth is a free, autonomous 
state, forming a part of a whole. Australia is a common- 
wealth because of its tie with England. The Philippines are 
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a commonwealth, self-governing, but related to the U. S. 

U. S. territories and possessions: Under our own Govern- 
ment, a territory is the highest rank of any area outside the 
48 states, with the notable exception of the Philippines, 
which is at the threshold of complete independence with its 
rank of Commonwealth. 

Puerto Rico is rated as an unincorporated territory. The 
basic difference between the unincorporated territory and a 
territory is that the territory enjoys the full protection of the 
U. S. Constitution in regard to the power of Conggess to 
pass legislation affecting the territory. The power of Con- 
gress over the unincorporated territories and the possessions 
is not so restricted. Territorial governors are appointed by 
the President. Citizens of a territory (including Puerto Rico) 


elect a representative to the U. S. Congress, but he has no 
vote. 


Map Study (map of Philippines, p. 7) 


Have pupils note the major islands, Cebu, where Magellan 
landed; Luzon, Mindanao, Panay, Mindoro, and Negros. Off 
Mindanao lay the deepest waters in the world, some six miles 
in depth. Note the South China, Sulu and Celebes Seas. The 
scenes of the United States’ defeat — Corregidor, Cavite, 
and Bataan Peninsula — should be marked. 

Pupils may list chief occupations after studying products 
pictured on map. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why are the Philippines so difficult to defend? 

2. The Japanese have announced that they have granted 
“independence” to the Philippines. Explain why this is unreal 
independence. 

3. Why did the Japanese make the offer of 
ence” to the Philippines. 

4. After the Philippines have gained their real independ- 
ence after the war, should the United States give them any 
more protection, or grant them any more favors, than we 
grant, for example, to the Republic of Haiti or to Cuba? Why 
or why not? 


“independ- 


Fact Questions 


. Who is Manuel Quezon? 
2. What are two provisions of the Tydings-McDuffie Act? 
3. Which is the largest island in the Philippines? 

. Why did the Filipinos fight for the U: S.? 
5. What did President McKinley say should be the U. S. 

policy towards the Philippine Islands? 

6. List three things the U. S. did to build up the islands? 
7. What is the capital of the Philippines? 


CHINA — BATTLE IN THE RICE BOWL — p. 3 


Pupils will have a better understanding of the “rice bowl” 
struggle after study of the large map, p. 3. Free China is 
landlocked because Japan’s grip on her coastal region cuts 
off Chinese shipping. Her other means of obtaining sup- 
plies, the Burma Road and a road and railway route through 
Indo-China, fell to the Japanese. Consequently, the Chinese, 
unable to rely heavily on outside aid for food and materials, 
must conserve and protect their food sources. Supplies flown 
into China over the Himalayas from India, and transported 
over the road from Sergiopol in the Soviet Union to Lan- 
chow, 1770 miles distance, are not sufficient to curb the 
sérious famines from which China suffers. This road, which 
takes 15 days for a truck to traverse, is part of the network 
of ancient caravan trails used by the silk merchants of Im- 
perial Rome, 

[Continued on next page} 
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Discussion Question 


1. Do you think it is difficult to get Lend-Lease materials 
into China? Why or why not? What are the greatest diffi- 
culties? 

Fact Questions 

1. Where is the fertile farming belt of the “rice bowl” 
region in China? 

2. What river waters this area? 

3. What caused last year’s famine? 

4. What other nation is helping to drive the invaders from 
the “rice bowl?” 


V-MEN—p. 4 


Study of this week’s V-Men, Molotov and Foo, may be 
prefaced with a review of the Moscow Conference. Pupils 
might discuss the Declarations of the Conference from the 
points of view of Russia and China. 


Fact Questions 

1. What Russian word does~Molotov’s name come from? 
What does it mean? 

2. Why was Molotov made a hero of the U.S.S.R. and 
awarded the Order of Lenin? 

3. What were some of the early interests and hobbies of 
Foo Ping-sheung? 

4. Why was Foo unable to serve as Foreign Minister to 
Belgium? 

5. Who was Sun Yat-sen? 


NEWS ROUNDUP-—p. 4 


In Trouble in Lebanon pupils have a specific example of 
the type of problem that can arise in territorial governments. 
(See p. 1. Teachers Edition.) While discussing the struggle 
of the Lebanese for independence, pupils might consider 
(a) the battle of the Chinese to preserve their freedom, fight- 
ing Japan since 1937, p. 3; and (b) the valor of the Filipinos 
who are fighting the Japanese in guerrilla bands, a year and 
a half after the conquest of islands, p. 6. 


Discussion Question 


1. Why do nations desire to be free? 


Fact Questions 


1. What country did Lebanon belong to before World 
War I? 

2. To what country was Lebanon mandated? 

3. Why wasn’t Lebanon granted independence in 1939 
s it was promised? 

1. What is the religion of most of the Lebanese? 

5. What is the purpose of the Nazi attacks on the islands 
in the Ae gean? 


MINDANAO ADVENTURE—pp. 16, 18 


The story, set on Mindanao, may add to your pupils’ 
knowledge of Philippine life. Through Piang and Tolowee, 
pupils are introduced to the Moro people of Mindanao. 
[he Moros, who are Mohammedans; were named by the 
Spaniards, after the Mohammedan Moors. The most formi- 
dable of all the people on the islands, they resisted conquest 
by the Spanish and American Armies. They are still fighting 
for their independence, now against the Japanese. A picture 
of the island and of native life emerges through the author's 
use of local color. Words like carabao, coolies, Kali, hablar 
hird, Cotabato, barrio, crocodiles, kris, war-prau, head-cloth, 
Vindanao River, Japanese Davao, reveal something of the 
haracter of the land. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 5 


The subjects of this week’s Good Neighbor News, tung 
nd mate, provide background material for our letter from 


Argentina. In geography classes pupils might try writing 
similar research pieces on agricultural products such as 
cotton, wheat, peanuts, corn, soybeans, fruits and vegetables, 
hybrids, chestnuts, and herbs. 


Fact Questions 


From what part of the tung tree is the oil taken? 
Before the war, from what country did we import tung? 
Where in the United States is tung being produced? 
What Latin American nations lead in tung production? 
For what is tung oil used? 

What is yerba mate? 

What type of plant is mate? 

. Who was Juan de Solis? 

. What is a bombilla? a cuya? 
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Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 9 

1. RETURN TO THE PHILIPPINES: (10 referring to Philippines) 1, 2, 
4, 8, 9, 11, 14, 15, 17, 19. 

2. CHINA LANDING: 1-Chengtu, Changsa; 2-Shanghai, Hong Kong; 
3-Yellow, Yangtze; 4-Korea, Manchukuo. 

3. AERO-QUIZ: b; a, a. 

4. HALF AND HALF: M, P, P, M, M, P, P, M. 

5. PAN-AMERICANA: c, a, c, d, b. 





Solution for Word Puzzle in this Issue 

ACROSS: 1-use; 3-pat; 5-ash; 6-at; 7-art; 8-Chennault; 11-bay; 12-undo; 
14-ail; 17-end; 19-Tito; 2l-our; 22-Aleutians; 26-are; 27-Ra; 28-tis; 30-all; 
31-tin. 

DOWN: l-us; 2-shoe; 3-Para; 4-Attu; 5-Alcan; 7-Anna; 9-Hyde; 10-Timor; 
11-Burma; 13-on; 15-it; 16-lion; 18-date; 20-tusks; 23-earl; 24-Ural; 25-anti; 
29-in. 

CORRECTION: In the Word Puzzle solution on this page last week there 
was an error: 24 across should read IDOL, not TOOL as was stated. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 

Special in AIR WEEK: 40th Anniversary of the Wright 
Brothers historic flight at Kitty Hawk, N. C., Dec. 17th. 
National observance of the theme “Aviation in Peace, 
suggested by President Roosevelt. Full coverage in next 
week’s Junior Scholastic. 

Theme Article: New Britain and the Solomons. With some 
excellent new photographs and our usual large, newsy 
map. 

Miracles Ahead! Your “Air Flivver.” 

Bib and Tuck: The Tuckers’ Christmas Eve. 


~ 


Christmas Play Suggestion 


Teachers faced with the problem of preparing a Christmas 
program for class or assembly may be interested in material 
prepared by the War Finance Division of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The Squander Bug’s Christmas Carol, a 20-minute play 
for junior high schools, tells of the Squander Bug, an Axis 
agent, who finds it easy to get into wallets and pocketbooks 
at Christmas time, when boys and girls want to spend money 
on people they love. The spray gun for chis fifth-column pest 
is labelled “War Bonds and Stamps.” 

Scripts of the play are available on request to your State 
War Finance Office or to the Education Section, War Finance 
Divisien, Washington 25, D. C. 





Related Materials 


Squander Bug Placard, 12 inches by 14 inches in color, advertis- 
ing play ' 
Squander Bug Streamers, 12 inches by 48 inches to decorate 
stamp booths and auditoriums. 

Handbook of War Savings School Assembly Programs, includes 
plays, skits, and suggestions for programs. 

War Bond Plays and Other Dramatic Materials, handbook of 
one act plays, sketches, dialogues, and skits. 

Sharing America, musical pageant including narrator's script, 
and suggestions for songs and pageantry. 

New Songs for Schools at War, collection ot War Saving 
Songs. 


* 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF 


HIAMINE CONTRIBUTION 


through enrichment of flour and 
white bread to the new standards 


@ As you know, new standards for enriched flour 
and bread have been set by the government. They 
became effective on Oct. 1, 1943. All flour milled on 
or after this date, and labeled “enriched,” must 
meet these new standards. All white bread must be 
enriched and must contain a minimum of these 
nutrients equivalent to the new standards for en- 
riched flour. 

Higher levels of thiamine, niacin and iron are 
required by the new enrichment standards. The 
addition of riboflavin is also required. 


Minimum Flour Enrichment Standards 


Mg. per lb. 
Old New 
gi eer are 1.66 2.0 
In ea Se as — 1.2 
ee ae a 6.0 16.0 
fo ere Se ree ee 6.0 13.0 


Nutritionally, these increases in thiamine, niacin 
and iron aré large. Amount of riboflavin added is 
substantial. The significance of these increases is 
obvious when you consider: (1) that white flour and 
bread make up a large part of the average diet; (2) 
that some of these nutrients have long been inade- 
quate in the diet of many Americans; (3) that in war 
time, shortages of certain foods are bound to exist. 

Thiamine Contribution Especially Significant, A siz- 
able shortage of thiamine has existed in the average 


American diet. This is generally recognized by 
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leading nutritionists. Thus the contribution of thia- 
mine through enrichment is of especial significance. 

Note these charts prepared under the direction of 
General Mills Nutrition Department. They show 
that if all family white flour were enriched and if 
all baked goods were made with enriched flour or 
included the equivalent in enrichment ingredients 
added to the doughs, a substantial part of the thia- 
mine inadequacy of the average pre-war American 
diet (first chart) would be eliminated (secondchart); 
and that the recommended daily per capita allow- 
ance for thiamine would be fully met if the per 
capita consumption of enriched flour and baked 
goods were increased about 40% (third chart). 

Everyone interested in further nutritional prog- 
ress will agree that another important step forward 
has been taken. 

General Mills began meeting the 
new standards, Oct. 1. In the in- 
terest of better nutrition for the 
American family, all General 
Mills brands of family flour are 
being enriched to the new levels 
of thiamine, niacin, riboflavin 





and iron. 


General Mills, Inc. 
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Showing percentages of the recom- 
mended daily per capita allowance 
of thiamine contributed by various 
classes of foods in the average Amer- 
ican pre-war diet; and the percent- 
age not provided. 
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Showing increase in percentage of 
the recommended daily per capita 
allowance of thiamine contributed if 
all the flour-converted products in 
the average normal (pre-war) diet 
were enriched in line with the new 
enrichment standards. 








Showing that 100% of the recom- 
mended daily per capita allowance 
of thiamine would be met if per 
capita consumption of enriched flour- 
converted products as defined in 
Chart 2 were increased about 40%. 


The above charts are based on 1.6 mg. of thiamine and 2800 calories (the recommended daily allowances for thiamine and calories on a per capita basis). 
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There’s An Error 
in Your Shipment... 


Although our shipping depart- 
ment and our clerks watch your orders 
like hawks and double check each one 

. now and then an error creeps in. 

Whenever there’s an error in 
your shipment you'll be helping us to 
correct it promptly if you'll send us 
the label or labels from the bundles of 
magazines together with your letter 
indicating the date of-the issue. If 
you'll do this we'll be able to trace the 
source of the error quickly, correct it 
and see that the missing copies are 
shipped to you without delay. 


Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
Senior Scholastic -« World Week « Junior Scholastic 





CLEAN UP SALE 


of Books Your Students Should Have 


10 BOOKS 


for ONLY $1 0) 


JONGRESs «» «Oh: 
A graphic story of how 
our laws are made 
and the men wh 
make them. Provid 
a gallery seat in Con 
gress for each of your 
pupils. Published sev 
eral years ago but 
still right up to date 
except for the listing 
of members of the 
76th Congress. 32 
pages with many pho- 
tographs and easy-to 
understand diagrams. Excellent for 
history and government classes. 
price was 25c a copy 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


A richly illustrated regional study of the 
U. S. before the war. Takes your students 
m a tour of U. S. in peacetime. A big book 
with 128 pages—338 illustrations—photo 
graphs and pictorial maps—-attractive paper 
over., Original price was 50% a copy 
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. (Personality Quotient) 


Helpful informatior 
for young people on 
ways to improve their 
personalities. Contains 
practical guides, arti 
‘les on inferiority 
‘omplex, bullying, in 
terviews for jobs 
-harm, biographies of 
well known people 
quizzes and score 
card. 32 pages—many 
amusing illustrations 
Original price was 25< 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Frank Cody: A Realist in Education is 
a unique book. Its author is on the staff of 
the Detroit Public Schools. Its subject is 
Detroit’s Superintendent of Schools, now 
retired after 23 years’ service and the edu- 
cational progress which his vision and 
energy achieved. It is the working biog- 
raphy of a practical idealist attacking 
courageously and effectively problems of 
curricula, school boards, housing, health 
programs, and teacher training. This in- 
side story of a great city school system 
and its head merits the careful study of 
teachers and administrators. (Macmillan, 
$4.00. ) 

an a 

Music teachers and _ supervisors in 
elementary grades will be glad to know 
that New Songs for Schools at War, a sec- 
ond collection of songs written by stu- 
dents about the War Stamp drive, published 
by the Educational Section, War Finance 
Division, Treasury Department, is obtain- 
able from the Music Educators National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, IIl. 

* * * 

Students and teachers can share in the 
work of the Council Against Intolerance 
in America by buying and using its tol- 
erance and equality seals. Contributions 
should be sent to the Council at 17 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

a * cad 

Racial Gang Warfare, by Bradford 
Chambers, an illuminating report based on 
findings of the Young Citizens’ Committee 
of New York City on Race Relations, can 
be obtained by writing to the Committee 
at 157 E. 57th St. New York, N. Y 

2 x< -* 

“True tales of perilous adventure” is the 
editors’ description of They Tell Their 
Story: 23 Episodes in the Global War, 
edited by William H. Cunningham and 
Ruth M. Stauffer. Here is Winston Church- 
ill’s account of fhe miracle of Dunkirk, 
a Holland high-school pupil’s report on “a 
second front at school,” Wendell Willkie’s 
description of our ally, Russia, the experi- 
ences of a nurse on Bataan, and John 
Steinbeck’s portrait of a bombardier. High 
school students will enjoy this book. It will 
inspire a better understanding of the issues 
of war and peace. ( Harcourt, Brace, $1.20. ) 

* * * 

Teachers for Our Times is the first of a 
series of final reports of the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education, to be published 
early in December. It contains a significant 
study of teachers, their professional equip- 
ment and problems, and _ teacher-training 


institutions. ($2.00. Discount of 25% on 
advance orders for entire series. ) 
* x k 


English teachers in junior and senior high 
school will find suggestions for encourag- 
ing sound War Savings through projects 
in speech, drama, research, debate, and 
journalism in The. Teacher of English and 
the War Savings Program, prepared by the 


National Council of Teachers of English 
for the Education Section, War Finance 
Division, U. S. Treasury. Free copies 01 
request. 

s- 2" 2 


The human race, not any single racia! 
group, must win World War II. The Races 
of Mankind, by Professor Ruth Benedict 
and Dr. Gene Weltfish of Columbia Uni 
versity, gives simple, scientific answers to 
many questions about race and summarizes 
efforts being made in this country to wipe 
out race prejudice and encourage inte: 
group cooperation. ( Public Affairs Pamp! 
let, 10c.) 

‘Se re 

What is life like in the little know: 
parts of the world where American soldiers 
are fighting? Younger brothers and sisters 
can find out from books included in Fo! 
low the Flag, an annotated list of recent 
publications on United Nations, prepare 
by The Council on Books in Wartime. 

S “e-*e 

Soviet Russia in Maps: Its Origins and 
Development, edited by George Goodal! 
shows maps of Russia’s expansion from th: 
twelfth century to 1921, her climate, veg: 
tation, mineral and power resources, indus 
tries and transport facilities, languages, and 
political divisions. (Denoyer-Geppert, 5235 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, $1.00.) 

« « * 

If you are looking for a large, color 

map of Asia — from Iran to Kamchatka 


New Guinea—an_ excellent bargain 
“The Far East and Adjoining Areas,” wit 
insets. of the Indian and Pacific Ocea 


and Solomon Islands. This Robert Winslo 
conical projection map, complete wit 
raw material symbols, shows mountain 
marshes, deserts; areas of industry, mineral 
rubber and rice; motor routes, railways an 
oil pipe lines; main military bases and str 
tegic distances. Price 25c. Order throug 
the East and West Association, 40 E. 49t 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

.-s.% 

For the many teachers and _ libraria: 
who need ‘help in giving their students 
practical introduction to the mysteries o! 
how to use a library, the ideal tool is no: 
at hand. Miss Jennie M. Flexner, head 0! 
the readers’ advisory service of the Ne 
York Public Library, who has devoted he: 
life to solving the book problems of 
kinds of people, has written Making Book 
Work (Simon and Schuster, $2.50). In 
tended for the general reader, not th 
specialist or scholar, it will be equally us: 
ful to the average high school’ student 
Several excellent chapters on catalogu: 
and their uses give all the essential infor 
mation needed on the Dewey Decimal an 
other standard classification systems” Tl 
chapters on reference books are equal! 
informing. How to make a bibliograph) 
where to find various types of special in 
formation, how to get the fullest use ou! 
ot the library in wartime, are among ques 
tions fully answered by this valuable boo! 
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Miracles Ahead! 


(Continued from page 8) 


certain that there will be a great in- 
crease in this form of freight trans- 
portation. The reason is simple: an 
airplane can make 20 trips while a 
freight train or truck makes one. 

And as the airlines go into cargo- 
carrying in a big way, there will be 
many improvements in the service. 
For instance, valuable time is now 
consumed in loading and unloading 
a cargo plane. But Harlan D. Fowler 
has invented a cargo plane made up 
of five separate cargo containers. 
Each container holds 1,000 pounds 
of freight, and can be quickly de- 
tached from the plane. 

As soon as this cargo plane lands, 
one or more of the containers can be 
lifted out by a hoist. New containers, 
already loaded, are hoisted into 
place and the plane speeds on its 
vay to another city. 

Cargo-carrying gliders will prob- 
ably be used in the “air freight 
trains’ of the future. (See Am WEEK 
in last week’s Junior Scholastic.) This 
will mean a great saving in gasoline. 
More cargo can be carried in the 
space now taken up by the engines. 

It would not be necessary for the 
locomotive” to land at each stop on 
the route. For example, suppose a 
locomotive leaves LaGuardia Field, 
New York City, towing six gliders. 

As the train passes over Philadel 
phia, one of the gliders is unhitched 
in the air. While it floats to earth 


with the Philadelphia freight, the | 


train goes on without a pause. 

At Baltimore, another glider is un- 
hitched, and at Washington, let us 
say, still another. The train flies on, 
now with only three gliders. One of 
these may be dropped at Richmond, 
Va., another at Charleston, S. Ci, 
and the last at Jacksonville, Fla. The 
locomotive (itself carrying freight) 
flies on to its destination—Miami, Fla. 
It has not had to slow down since 
it left New York. 

Helicopters may be used to deliver 
the mail in postwar years. Depart- 
ment stores may use them for deliv- 
eries to points outside the city. (See 
Am WEEK Sept. 13-18 issue. ) 


This article is No. 11 in Junior Scholastic’s 
series on new materials. Next issue: Private 
Planes in the Postwar World. Major reference 
for these articles is the forthcoming beak 
MIRACLES AHEAD (The Macmillan Company) 
by Frank Letham and Nermon Corlisle. 
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So I’m eating the right foods now! 


We are what we eat! There in five words you know why 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat is a good way to start the day. 
It’s 100% Whole Wheat, gives you all of its energy ... rich 
in valuable minerals such as iron and phosphorus, and a 
good source of the energy Vitamin B, as nature provides it. 
Yes, get to know the nut-like flavor that millions enjoy! 
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picture of Niagara Falls is on the side of every package! 
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What is a blimp? The most 
common answer to that question 
would be: “It is a lighter-than- 
air craft.” But just what is a 
lighter-than-air craft? 

There are two sciences which 
make it possible for aircratt to 
stay in the air. They are aero- 
dynamics and aerostatics 

The theory of aerodynamics 
is that air moving over a curved 
surface provides lift. That prin- 
ciple is used by airplanes (heav- 
ier-than-air craft) 

The’ theory of aerostatics is 
that an will rise if it 
weighs less than the amount of 
air it displaces. That principle is 
used by the airship, but it is 
not used alone. A blimp, or air- 
ship, carrying men who direct 
its flight, makes use of both of 
these aviation sciences 


object 


An airplane has a wing, o1 
airfoil, which creates the lifting 
powel 

A free balloon that is 
not controlled from the ground 
by cables 1S 


{one 


a true aerostat, for 
it merely rises in the air and its 
flight cannot be controlled. Yet 
a blimp, which has no wings, 
still makes use of aerodynamics, 
because the whole 


airfoil! 


ship is an 


The airplane must keep mov- 
ing in order to stay in the air. 
The blimp can. remain aloft 
Whatever its rate of movement. 


OPS E4 34629 .ruw ress Bees cote Reem 
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Official tT 


U. S. NAVY BLIMP ON LOOKOUT FOR ENEMY SUBS 
AS UNITED NATIONS’ CONVOY CROSSES ATLANTIC. 


S. Navy phot: 


While the blimp moves. for- 
ward, pulled by its motors, the 
flow of air over its streamlined 
surface supplies lift and makes 
it possible to control the direc- 
tion of its flight. When an air- 
ship’s motors stop, it does not 
have to glide to earth as an air- 
plane does. Its lighter-than-air 
gas (or helium) with which its 
big bag is filled keeps it up. 
The blimp, like the helicop- 
ter, has several advantages over 
the fixed-wing plane. It can 
stop in the air and hover there. 
This makes it for sub- 
hunting service. blimp, 


gor od 
The 


moving slowly or not at all, can | 


spot the shadow of a submarine 
lurking below the surface of 
the water. The blimp can take 
careful aim with its bombs. 

Helicopters can perform in 
this versatile manner, too. But it, 
in its present stage of develop- 
ment, cannot enough 
And it carry 
enough gasoline for the long 
convoy duty 

Blimps are also being used 
for rescue work at where 
they can easily pick up sur- 
vivors from torpedoed ships, 
both from the water and from 
life boats. 


carry 
cannot 


S@€a, 


Much gratitude is due the 
clumsy-looking blimp’ that jis 
patrolling our coastal areds, 


protecting our shipping. 
ecumamvendacces ee, «na 





By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


Igor Sikorsky’s helicopter, the 
VS-300, which. made its first 
flight on Sept. 14, 1939, has 
been presented to the Edison 
Institute at Dearborn, Mich- 
igan. There it will take its place 
alongside the biplane which 
made the first “loop the loop” in 
1916, a monoplane similar to 
the one in which Bleriot crossed 
the English Channel, Admiral 
Byrd’s North and South Pole 
planes, and many other famous 
“firsts.” 

* * * 


The first non-stop flight 
across the United States was 
made after the first non-stop 
flight across the Atlantic. In 
1919, two English fliers, John 
Aleock and A. W. Brown, flew 
from Newfoundland to Ire- 
land. It was four years later 


that Oakley Kelly and John 


Macready flew from Long 
Island to California without 
stopping. 

. * - 


Filene’s, a Boston department 
store, has asked the C.A.B. for 
permission to operate a_ heli- 
copter route. It would fly shop- 
pers to roof airports, and also 
deliver packages. 

* * * 


Maybe it’s true: It is re- 
ported from Norway that Nazi 
mountain troops without para- 
chutes have been dropped 
safely from airplanes. The 
idea is to land in a nice snow- 
bank. 

* * - 


A laboratory for testing new 
designs is nearing completion in 
Buffalo, N. Y., by the airplane 
division of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation. A tunnel able to 
create an artificial wind velocity 
of 700 miles an hour will be 
part of the equipment. The lab- 
oratory will include devices for 
making exhaustive altitude 
tests. An altitude chamber will 
accommodate single-place fuse- 


lages and will be able to repro- 


duce actual dive and climb con- 
ditions. 





General Arnold 
Announces B-29 


The Army’s new _ super- 
bomber was officially announced 
on November 4, and its desig- 
nation was pronounced as B-29 
General Arnold, who made the 
announcement, said: 

“We now have a third supe: 
bomber, which is as far ahead 
of the Fortress and the Liber 
ator as they were out in front 
of pre-war bombers. The B-29 
has evolved in secrecy during 
the past several years. 

“The B-29 was designed by 
Boeing at Seattle. Engineering 
and production information has 
been turned over to other ma- 
jor aircraft manufacturers, who 
also will produce the plane 
through final assembly. 

“This battleship of the air is 
armored heavily with multiple 
gun power turrets. Its range 
will be greater than the maxi- 
mum effective range of today’s 
longest-range heavy bombers 
and it will carry heavy bomb 
loads. It will be equipped with 
Wright engines and Hamilton 
Standard propellers. Its per 
formance cannot be discussed 
until it has seen combat, which 
may not be for many months 
yet.” 

General Arnold also tells us 
that the B-29’s final test is close 
at hand. Production of the 
Fortress and the Liberator will, 
of course, go on as usual. In 
fact, production of those two 
ships, which will become light 
heavies, will be increased stead- 
ily. 


WASPS Take On 


New Duties 
Since the WAFS became the 
WASPS (Women’s Airforce 
Service Pilots), they have been 
given many duties in addition 
to their original one of ferrying 
planes from factory to field. One 
of the most important of these 
is the towing of targets for the 
practice of anti-aircraft gunners. 
At their barracks in Camp 
Davis, N. C., they wear men’s 
olive drab, study blind flying, 
attend ground school, and un- 
dertake ferrying and other fly- 
ing missions. 














a lot more, this outstanding 

new set of Air Age Picture Charts 
and Book is yours for the special price of 
only $1.00, postage free! Reason? American 
Airlines is eager to help you increase your 
knowledge of aviation, help you prepare 


“THIS AIR AGE SET 


“In my opinion, this set of Air Age Picture Charts and Book is 
one of the greatest things I've ever seen for Junior and Senior High 
School boys and girls who are interested in an aviation future! 
You're mighty lucky to get a set like this for such a low price!” 


ORTH 


Fill in and mail Today ¢ 


for a successful career in air transportation. 

This easy, fascinating way to learn about 
aviation contains 6 big, 3-color picture 
charts which give you important informa- 
tion about The Air Ocean, Meteorology, 
Airplane and Aerodynamics (The Airplane 





IS WONDERFUL!” 


and How It Flies), Airline Operations, Air 
Communications and Air Navigation—plus 
an authoritative 64-page illustrated book 
which vividly explains these subjects. 

This Air Age set will be of tremendous 
help to everyone interested in aviation. 
And, in addition to its educational! value, is 
a wonderful set for the home! Just imagine 
how those Picture Charts will dress up the 
walls in your room! To get your set, fill in 
and send the coupon NOW! 
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War Inventions 


Buck Rogers would be right at home 
in today’s research laboratories and 
arsenals, The inventors $f the warring 
nations are working swiftly to bring 
out new secret weapons, and some of 
them match any story of Buck Rogers 
Here are some U. S. inventions of the 
war: 

Tank-gun Stabilizer. This device was 
completed just in time to be used in 
the battle of E] Alamein, when the Nazi 
Afrika Korps was driven out of Egypt. 
Just before the battle, an American en- 
gineer put the invention through its 
final test on a trial tank range. While 
a tank bumped and bounced over hilly 
ground, he aimed its gun and smashed 
every target on the range. 

Until this time, such accuracy from 
a moving tank had been impossible. 
The motions of the tank caused the gun 
carriage to jiggle, and tanks had to stop 
in order to fire accurately. 

The new invention is a robot*® called 
the gyrostabilizer. It keeps the gun 
barrel at a fixed elevation, and keeps 


International News phot 


Soldier at left is loading rocket into rear end of firing tube of the 
bazooka. His buddy, aiming gun, is “at the ready” to pull the trigger. 


the target in focus of the gunner’s tele- 
scopic sight, in spite of the’ tank's 
lurchings. 

Bazooka. The Army’s rocket gun looks 
something like Bob Burns’ gas-pipe 
trumpet, and was named for it. The 
gun is a metal tube about 50 inches in 
length and less than 3 inches in di- 
ameter. It fires a rocket which resembles 
a small bomb. 

The Bazooka is operated by a crew 
of two men. The firer holds the gun 


over his shoulder, while the loader 
loads it from the rear. The Bazooka is 
an anti-tank weapon. It can destroy any 
tank our troops have encountered. 

Official name of the bazooka is: 
rocket launcher AT M-1. 

The Russians have a rocket gun 
called katiusha. Hundreds of them, ar- 
ranged in batteries, were used in the 
battles of Stalingrad, Orel, Kharkov, 
and just recently, Kiev. 

Next Week: Gyro Flux Gate Compass 
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.-.0or how Americans spread the holiday spirit overseas 


Have a Coca-Cola =Merry Christmas 


| in 


Your American fighting man loves his lighter moments . . . takes his home ways with 
him. Have a “Coke”, he says to stranger or friend, and he spreads the spirit of good 
will. And throughout the world Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes,—has 
become the high-sign of the friendly-hearted. 
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-the global 
highzsign 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
fam tions. That's why you hear 

Py Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
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PRINCESS O’ROURKE 
MM Warner Bros. 


The old Cinderella theme, where 
prince meets and weds commoner, is 
dear to the hearts of all who like fairy 
tales (and who doesn’t?). In this film, 
it’s the heroine who’s of royal blood, 
and the hero who’s “just folks.” 

The princess (Olivia de Havilland) is 
an exile from the Nazis in Europe. She’s 
hiding out in New York under the eagle 
eye of her uncle (Charles Coburn). 
[here’s not much fun in being a prin- 
cess under such circumstances, so 
Olivia decides to get away from it all. 
She makes a reservation on a transcon- 
tinental plane as plain “Mary Wil- 
liams.” 

Aboard the plane, Olivia takes an 
overdose of sleeping powder. Weather 
forces the plane back to New York, but 
Olivia dreams on. It’s just pilot Eddie 
O’Rourke’s (Robert Cummings) good 
luck to have to take care of her. 

The two fall in love, of course. How- 
ever, Romance almost flies out of the 
window when Eddie learns “Mary Wil- 
liams” is a princess. It takes the State 
Department, a Supreme Court justice, 
a black Scottie named Fala, and the 
President of the United States to 
straighten matters out. 


Movie Checkup 





““Worthwhile ~<So-so 


Mv The North Star. Jane Eyre. 
Holy Matrimony. Lassie Come Home. 
Watch on the Rhine. This Is the Army. 

MiGuadalcanal Diary. Sahara. Old 
Acquaintance. Flesh and _ Fantasy. 
Sweet Rosie O'Grady. Hostages. Cor- 
vette K-225. Princess O'Rourke. Johnny 
Come Lately. The Man from Down 
Under. Girl Crazy. Thousands Cheer. 
Lady Takes a Chance. Phantom of the 
Opera. Claudia. So Proudly We Hail. 
Destroyer. 

I Dood It. Top Man. Adventure in 
lraq. Paris After Dark. Man from Music 
Mountain. Wintertime. Silver Spurs. 
Sky’s the Limit. 


“Tops, don't miss 


Hurrizzissteizzii 


In Pueblo, Colo., recently, Leiansszuie- 
usszesszes Willihiminizzissleizzii Hurrizzi- 
ssteizzii got into trouble because he had 
lost his draft card. (This is a true story.) 
His draft board was in New York City, 
where he lived at the time of the draft 
registration. The Pueblo, Colo., draft board 
had to telegraph to New York to ask about 


L.W.H. Mr. H. was bom in Siam (now | 
Thailand) and is a naturalized citizen of 
the U, S. His friends call him simply Leo | 


Ward, but his legal name is (see above ). 





FLASH AND FANTASY 
Mi Universal 


The theme of this picture is man’s 
struggle against fear and superstition. 

The picture is in three parts. The first 
tells the story of a girl (Betty Field) 
who found admiration and love when 
she wore a carnival mask. Once the 
carnival is over, she is afraid to remove 
the mask and show her true face to her 
admirer (Robert Cummings). 

The second episode is the story of a 
fortune teller who tells a client that he 
is a potential* murderer. The client 
does not atempt to escape his “fate,” but 
makes it come true in a dreadful way. 


15 


Thomas Mitchell and Edward G. Robin- 
son play fortune teller and client. 

The final episode tells of a tight rope 
walker (Charles Boyer) who dreams 
constantly of the one thing he fears 
— falling. He meets a woman (Barbara 
Stanwyck) who gives him courage to 
face this fear. 


The Trouble 
A pupil said he did not mind going 
to school and he did not mind com- 
ing away, it was the spot in between 
that was his trouble! 


Mail Christmas Gifis 
Before Dec. 10th 











F SOMEBODY hadn't forgotten to wind 

his film, he would have got two good 
pictures. 

But both pictures were exposed on the 
same strip of film. Result: one bad nega- 
tive, two spoiled pictures. 

A double exposure like this is irritat- 
ing because it is so unnecessary. 

It is caused by carelessness or forget- 
fulness. And the best way to avoid it is 
to wind your film immediately after ex- 





Two good pictures make one bad negative 


posing a picture. Then you will always 
be ready for a new picture. 

Tips for Better Pictures 
Taking good pictures is just a matter of 
following a few simple rules which are 
easily learned. 

You can step up your batting average 
with the aid of a 60-page, illustrated 
booklet entitled “Better Photography 
Made Easy,” available at your dealer’s 
or direct from us for only 25¢. Get a copy. 


Agta Ansco 


A division of General Aniline & Film Corporation, Binghamton, New York 
EVERY ROLL GUARANTEED 
“PICTURES THAT SATISFY OR A NEW ROLL FREE” 


Agfa Ansco supplies a greater percentage of 
its film to the Government than does any 
other manufacturer of photographic supplies. 

In fact, about three quarters of all Agfa 
Ansco products go to the armed forces, war 


industries, or other essential users. 

So if you can’t get your favorite Ansco 
film the first time you try... won't you 
please be patient ... and try again? 

We’re sure you'll understand. 
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IANG is a young Moro chieftain 
of far-away Mindanao, southern- 
most island of the Philippines. A few 
weeks before the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, two young American 
boys, Tully and Crampton, were sent 
with a detachment of troops to make 
a friendship pact with the Moros. 
Japanese fifth-columnists had _poi- 
soned the minds of the war-like 
Moros against the Americans. 
Through a lucky accident, Tully 
and Crampton saved Piang and his 
follower, Tolowee, from being gored 
to death by a wild carabao.* Piang, 
convinced of their good intentions, 
pledged himself to peace with the 
Americans. The four boys were mak- 
ing their way through the jungles to 
the great chieftan Kali when the 
Moro buys sensed danger 


T oLower’s uneasiness Communi- 
cated itself to Piang. Both jungle 
boys were gifted with that* “sixth 
which warns of - danger. 
‘Something” was hovering near; that 
meant trouble. 

Piang said tersely to Crampton: 
‘Danger lurks!” 

The American boys, 


sense 


something” 


taken by sur- 


prise, were highly amused. Tully 
was even superior as he twitted: 
‘Gosh, Cram, has His Nibs gone 


berserk? Can you imagine? A jungle 
boy with the jitters?” 

At that moment Tolowee screamed. 
awful scream he ‘had 
given when the carabao had burst 
through the cogan-grass. The fringe 
of the jungle that bordered the 


The same 





This story is a condensed excerpt from the 
book, The Pledge of Piang by F. P. Stuart. It is 
used here by permission of the publishers, D 
Appleton-Century Company 


— 


MINDANAO as 
ADVENTURE ,; 


Short story by F. P. Stuart 


ne 





aiher 


meadow suddenly burst apart. A 
group of Japanese coolies, wearing 
their regulation loose, blue cotton 
garments, their flat pointed hats, 
rushed across the meadow to the 
cave. Every man was armed to the 
teeth. 

Helplessly the boys stood rooted 
to the spot. The Japs closed in 
around them and Crampton was too 
stunned to take in what was hap- 
pening. Japanese coolies! 

Japanese hands grabbed Cramp- 
ton. He struggled and struck out at 
the grinning Jap who seemed to be 
the leader. This leader, Sacu, 
stepped beyond Crampton’s reach, 
laughing insultingly, rubbing one 
palm against the other as though in 
disgust. Tully’s and Crampton’s re- 
volvers were taken. Piang’s and 
Tolowee’s knives were forfeited. 

Saca was delighted to have come 
upon Crampton with Piang. When 
the Jap spoke the American boys 
jumped, for it might have been one 
of their own school chums speaking. 
What Sacu said was not only in Eng- 
lish, but with some American slang 
mixed in. 

“Now fawncy meeting you here, 
big boy.” He addressed himself 
to Crampton. “Oh, I know who you 
are. You're the brat of Colonel Jones 
at Malabang. That red-headed baby 
is the brat of Major Scott . . . ha-ha!” 

Tully, boiling within, shot: “How'd 
you get that way? Youre pretty 
smooth for a coolie, aren’t you?” 

Sacu threw back his head and 
roared “Who?. . me? Coolie? Don't 
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Illustration by Robbie from 


“The Pledge of Piang 


“If one of you moves, we'll shoot.” 


make me laugh. I’m a _ college 
graduate.” A sweep of his hand in- 
dicated his fellow-countrymen. 
“We're all well-educated, and speak 
English.” He picked out one after 
another. “This fellow speaks five 
languages. What’s more, we're all 
aviators, full-fledged wings. I am 
Sacu, their humble captain.” 

Crampton, shocked and appalled. 
suddenly realized the Jap’s plans.’ 
He was going to make the Moros 
think Piang had been kidnapped by 
Americans; the Americans think 
that he and Tully had been kid- 
napped by the Moros! A way of 
setting friends against friends! 
Crampton gasped. 

Sacu’s eyes sparkled, for he knew 
what was puzzling the American. He 
faced his men and commanded: 
“Everybody go coolie.” 

Instantly every Jap slumped. 
Bodies went forward, hands went 
into sleeves, slant eyes grew dull. It 
was an amazing exhibition of chang- 
ing personalities. Crampton thought, 
horrified: “Why, they’re just a bunch 
of vicious, unscrupulous chame- 
leons.” * 

Sacu said to one of his men: “Be 
on your way to Malabang. Go di- 
rectly to Colonel Jones. Tell him that 
Kali has kidnapped these boys. The 
runner I have sent to Kali should 
arrive there about the time you get 
to Malabang. It will be a great day 
for Japan when Kali, armed with 
Japan’s weapons, pounces upon the 
Americans. ‘if tae § a Mo ue or an 
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December 6-11, 1943 


In TRAIN-ing 


Woman (buying ticket in a railroad 
station): “I want a ticket for New York.” 

Clerk: “Would you want to go by 
Buffalo? 

Woman: “I don’t know. I’ve never 


ridden one.” 


Vincent Gabrielli, Bethlehem Park School, 
Lackawanna, N. ¥ 


StRAFed 


Twelve Germans were in a hospital. 
When the doctor came in to treat them 
for their injuries, he saw that eleven 
of them were black and blue. He asked 
the nurse why all but one was black 
and blue. “Well,” she said, “one kept 
yelling ‘Spitfire’ in his sleep. Everytime 
he yelled the others bailed out of bed.” 


Myrtle Marie Ruchty, Washington Jr. H. 8. 
Olympia, Wash 





Some +4 YOU, too, 


oo day you, too, will fly! 
You'll go to your favorite vaca- 
tion spots and take business trips 
with unbelievable ease in your own 
Piper Cub. Be ready for this bright 
future in the sky. Take aviation sub- 
jects at school, study aeronautics at 
home. When peacetime comes, see 
your Piper Dealer and learn to fly. He 
can solo you with as little as 8 hours 
of dual instruction in a Piper Cub. 


Send Today for Your 


“HOW TO FLY” Booklet! 


Prepared by certificated flight instructor. 
Clearly cinisies basic flight principles. 
Send 10c for booklet and Piper catalog to 
cover postage-handling. Piper Aircraft 
Corporation, Department JS123, Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania. 
lémm. SOUND meg “The Construction 
of a Light Ai * For distribution 
points, ei te: Supervisor , Audio-Visual 
Aids Pennsylvania 


State Cleese State College, Pennsylvania. 
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| “It’s pouring pitchforks!’ 











“Hey, Ma! Dick's home!”’ 


Joke of the Week 





This week top humor honors and 


Gold Star JSA button go to Mona Mc- 


Kay, William Raupp School, Lincoln 
Park, Mich. 


“What a night,” said a dinner guest. 


“You can’t go home in this down- 
pour,” 
night with us.” 

The guest disappeared, returning in 
two hours, soaked and dripping. 

“Where have you been?” asked the 
host. 

“Oh, I had to go -home for my 
pajamas.” 


Food Stuff 


A man went to a doctor to tell him 
he was afraid his wife was crazy. 

“What is wrong with her?” asked the 
doctor. 

“She likes to make pancakes,” said 
the man. 

“Why, so do I,” said the doctor. 

“You do? Well come over to our 
house some time,” 
have trunks full of them.” 


Arthur Kearney, Garden City (N. Y.) 
High School 


Target Practice 


Guide: “Quick! There’s a full grown 


| leopard! Shoot him on the spot.” 


Hunter: “Which spot? Can’t you be 
more explicit, my good man?” 


Elaine Wilke, Brown School 
Evansville, Wisc 





Notice, JSA Aspirants 


Many pupils are neglecting to in- 
clude the names of their schools with 
their “Some Fun” contributions. Here- 
after, no joke will be published if the 
name of the sender’s school and grade 
in school are omitted. 





said the host. “Better spend the | 


said the man! “We | 
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You are invited to participate in 
the Needlework and Weaving Di- 
vision of Scholastic Awards for 
1943-44 ... for the first time spon- 
sored by the leading company in 
the needlecraft arts ... The Spool 
Cotton Company. 
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* $375 in Cash Prizes 


For the best examples of each of the follow- 

ing needle arts: 

1. Crochet or Knitting: First Prize, $25; 
Second Prize, $15; Third Prize, $10. 

2. Embroidery, Appliqué, or Needlepoint: 
First Prize, $25; Second Prize, $15; Third 
Prize, $10. 

3. Weaving: First Prize, $25; Second Prize, 
$15; Third Prize, $10 

In addition: 5 Honorable Mentions at $2.50 

in each classification. 

Write for full details. Address Needlework 

and Weaving Division of Scholastic Awards, 


| 220 East 42nd Street, New York (17), N. Y. 
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on 10- cont books will help you make 
pretty things for the contest. Use coupon. 





SPECIAL OFFER: These 6 books for 50 cents. 


Educational Bureau, 

The Spool Cotton Co., 54 Clark St., 

Dept. S-12, Newark (4), New Jersey 

Please send me the 6 books for 50 cents. 

(If less are ordered, check those desired 

and enclose 10 cents for each copy.) 

[] “The Learn How Book,” crochet, 
knitting, embroidering, etc. No. 170. 

C1 “Doilies,” beautiful designs, simple 
and easy to make. No. 201. 

(] “Hats, Bags and Accessories,” knit 
and crochet fashions. No. 200. 

C] “Gifts You Can Sew,” year-round 
gifts for everybody. No. 8-11. 

[] “Teen Age Fashions,” sweaters, ac- 
cessories, etc. No. 187. 

CC] “Women’s Sweaters,”’ grown-up 
fashions. No, 189, 
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IDEAS FOR FUN! 


HUMOROUS STORIES! 
ON-THE-BEAM TIPS 
They’re in 
These Two Books: 





Here’s a brand new hand- 
book that’s “burnt to a crisp!” In other 
words—~ it’s got the latest tips on get- 
ting along smoothly in high school. 
Tells you the easy way to self-confi- 
dence, popularity, good grades—every- 
thing you need to know to be rated 
tops by your class and teachers. 


Handy pee, illustra- 
tions, 2 colors, pages. C 
. eer at only 
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BIB AND TUCK 
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Bright ideas for good times 
tucked neatly into the corners of 19 
swell stories. They’re all about the 
adventures of Bib and Tuck, brother 
and sister in Junior High. They’re on 
the beam and you will be, too, after 
reading what happens when Bib 
but that would be telling! 


Get this big 64 page book, 2 

colors, lots of amusing pictures C 
@ copy ONLY 

Why not order both these books for only 45< 


| MINDANAO 
ADVENTURE 


(Continued from page 16) 


_American left in Mindanao after the 
slaughter, I'll miss my guess.” 

Sacu said sharply: “On to Davao.” 
Piang and his comrades, driven like 
slaves, crossed the Mindanao River, 
each step taking them to Davao, land 
| of the Japanese. 
| Toward late afternoon, after a gruel- 
ing day, the long shadows crept across 
the trail. A talking-bird cry echoed 
‘through the forest. Not once, but 
twice! Piang started so violently that 
[he nearly threw Crampton down. Wave 
after wave of emotion engulfed the 
chieftain, Miraculously, Buldoon, his 
| faithful giant guardian, was at hand! 

He glanced back slyly at Tolowee. 
There was understanding in Tolowee’s 
eyes. The chieftain’s lips formed the 
word “Buldoon.” Crampton went cold 
'with excitement. Buldoon, the Cota- 
bato giant, was near! The Cotabato 
| war-whoop came forth. “Li... li. . . le 
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Tue Jap prison was dark as pitch. 
Tully was grinding his teeth. Cramp- 
ton rolled over, trying to ease his aching 
body. His bonds chafed and every move 
he made only tightened the rope that 
cut into his flesh. 

Piang said simply and _ forcefully: 
“Buldoon will come in a great Cotabato 
War-prau.” 

“But, Piang,” said Crampton. “how 
can you be so sure?” 

Piang's voice was firm: 
doon.” 

Crampton, thoroughly out of patience 
with this belief in superhuman Buldoon, 
|asked contemptuously: “How will Bul- 

|doon ever get down that river to a 
Catabato coast barrio®? That river is 
swarming with Japs and crocodiles.” 

Piang replied stolidly: “Buldoon will 
ride a crocodile down the river.” 

The next night, Sacu entered, holding 
a torch in one hand, in the other Piang’s 
royal kris (knife). 

He held up the beautiful kris and in 
the soft light the jeweled handle 
gleamed and sparkled. “An honorable 


“T know Bul- 





A service division of SCHOLASTIC +. mo 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. 
Please send me: anil 
| Hi There High School. | enclose 20c 
} Bib and Tuck | enclose 25¢ 
~) Send me both these swell books 
enclose 45c. 
Name —— — Secieieeemeitieialiceitn 
I EE 
City —s — — — 
Stote — a-sit P. ©. Zone No 





Pleace encioce money order or cash with order 


death awaits the chieftain and his pal. 
Hara-kiri. He is to have the honor of 
removing his filthy carcass from this 
unworthy world with his own kris, by 
his own hand.” 

“The rat means that when we are 
done for the Moro boys will be forced 
to commit suicide while the Japs gloat,” 
said Tully. 

Sacu sneered: “That states the case 
perfectly. But that will be the closing 


event. Before that, you —ha-ha. Mid- 
; night! Get me? The magic hour of mid 


night when the witches walk. Death 
will be ‘ripe’ by midnight.” 

Crampton shot: “Suppose Piang and 
Tolowee refuse to commit suicide.” 

“Ha-ha, they'll get stuck like pigs. 
But always, understand, with the royal 
kris. The thing’s got to be done up 
brown.” 

Piang lay crouched up against the 
wall. Tully, who was lying just beyond 
Piang, could not keep his eyes off the 
fatal doorway. Suddenly he nearly 
jumped out of his skin. In the blackness, 
coming toward him steadily through 
that fatal doorway were two tiny pin- 
points of light. He let out a yell. Cramp- 
ton rolled quickly to his side. Goose- 
pimples broke out all over him. The 
thing was creeping closer . . . closer. 
The two paralyzed boys watched. 

Tolowee’s voice broke the spell. 
“Only a cat.” 

Piang hissed. Immediately the cat 
slid to his side, purring. Tully and 
Crampton rolled against Piang. 

Time passed. Not slowly, as at first, 
for now the troubled hours rushed 
away as though to rid themselves of the 
dark deeds that were to be accom- 
plished. Tully, his voice shaking, asked: 
“What time is it?” 

“I should say about eleven-forty.” 

The-hablar bird cry floated through 
the night. Not once, but twice! It 
seemed to come from far away. Cramp- 
ton’s voice shook as he said, “Buldoon! 
But he’s too late! He’s away off.” 

The chieftain said sternly: “Buldoon 
is at hand. Within the minute his knife 
will come.” 

The wall of the hut that was toward 
the ocean away from the banquet hall 
ripped from floor to roof. The whole 
side fell away. The flash of a knife. 
Paing’s bonds were cut. Steadily the 
chieftain released the others. “Follow 
Buldoon,” he said. The giant muttered 
something and Piang said: “To the left. 
The Cotabato war-prau is there. We 
are free.” 


Avrer days of travel the boys 
reached the post at Malabang. Piang 
drew himself to his full stature, turned 
and looked directly into Crampton’s 
eyes, then back to the American flag. 
Slowly, Piang’s right hand went up and 
touched his head-cloth. Piang, proud 
warrior of Mindanao had saluted the 
American flag! Across the airfield thou 
sands of Moros brandished rifles, 
screaming the Cotabato war cry for all 
the Japs to hear. “Leeeeeeeee . . . lele 


lele . . . ouiiiiiiiiiiit!” 


Readers will be interested in know- 
ing that Piang (Pee-ANG) is a real 
person who, with his loyal Moros, has 
been waging war against the Japs in 
Mindanao. 
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WAKE UP! 





INTO ACTION 


on your entries for the 1944 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


@ If you have a camera and 
enjoy taking pictures, do 
some careful studying about 
what makes a good photo- 
graph, and then get to work. 
Send the results to our Pho- 
tography classification. 


@ Or if you have clever 
ideas about costumes, work 
them out to the best of your 
ability, enter them in the 
Costume Design division. 


@ You can also enter the 
following: Oils, Water Col- 
ors, Drawing Inks, Cartoon- 
ing, Pencil Drawings, Prints, 
Fabric Design, Posters, Sculp- 
ture, Ceramics, Mechanical 
Drawing and Needlework 
and Weaving. 


if you live in one of the following regions, 
YOU MUST ENTER THE REGIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Arizona, Phoenix Dorris-HeymanFurn.Co. 
California, Oakland The John Breuner Co. 
Connecticut, Hartford Sage-Allen 

Indi Indi li The Wm. H. Block Co. 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co. 
Crowley, Milner & Co. 
Powers Dry Goods Co. 
Emery, Bird, Thayer Co. 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Orchard & Wilhelm 

L. Bamberger & Co. 
Hills, McLean & Haskin 
R. H. Macy & Co. 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 
H. S. Barney Co. 

E. W. Edwards & Son 
John Shillito Co. 
Lamson Bros. 

The Halle Bros. Co. 
The John A. Brown Co. 





Kansas, Wichita _ 
Michigan, Detroit 





Missouri, Kansas City 
Missouri, St. Lovis 
Nebraska, Omaha 
New Jersey, Newark 
New York, Binghamton 
New York, New York 
New York, Rochester 
New York, Schenectady 
New York, Syracuse 
Ohio, Cincinnati 

Ohio, Toledo 

Ohio, Cleveland 
Okiahoma, Oklahoma 


City 
Oregon, Portland Olds, Wortman & King 
Pennsylvania, Phila. Gimbel Bros. 
Pennsylvania, Pitts- Kaufmann’s 


urgh 
Tennessee, Nashville 


The George C. Dury Co. 
Texas, Dallas 


The Dallas Museum of 


Fine Arts 
Texas, Houston Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Texas, San Antonio Joske Bros. 


Washington, Seattle Frederick & Nelson 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee Ed. Schuster & Co. 
Send for a Rules Booklet — Study It Carefully — 
Write to Scholastic Magazine, 









































220 East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
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l. Make use of. 

8. Tap lightly. 

5. Material left after burning. 

6. By. 

7. Craft. 

8. Commander of Flying Tigers. 

1l. Inlet of the sea, smaller than a gulf. 
12. Untie. 

14. To be ill. 

17. Conclusion, 

19. Nickname of Yugoslav leader. 

21. Belonging to us. 

22. U. S. islands off coast of Alaska. 
26. Verb to be, 2nd person, present tense. 
7. Egyptian god. 

28. It is (contraction), 

30. The whole of. 

31. Chief product of Bolivia. 


1. You and me. 

2. Leather covering for the foot. 

3. Seaport in Brazil, also called Belem. 

4. Aleutian island reccptured in May. 

5. Highway in Canada and Alaska. 

7. Girl’s name. 

9. Dr. Jekyll’s other self. 

10. Jap-held island off Australian coast. 

11. Indo-China nation occupied by Japs. 

13. On top of. 

15. Pronoun, third person, neuter. 

16. King of animals. 

18. Fruit of the palm tree. 

20. Source of ivory. 

23. Title of nobility in Great Britain. 

24. Mountains in Russia from Arctic Ocean 
to Caspian Sea. 

5. Prefix meaning against. 

9. Into. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils | 


edition this week. 


Solution to Puzzle, Nov. 29-Dec. 4 
ACROSS: 2-Ploesti; 7-N.E.; 9Q-arc; 10-tans; 
12-hunt; 14-rations; 17-OWI; 18-rip; 19-Dnieper; 
23-Ross;, 24-idol; 26-lit; 28-to; 29-Trieste. 
DOWN: l-ant; 3-last; 4-or; 5-echo; 6-tins; 
8-ear; 1l-nations; 13-untried; 15-Irene; 16-up; 
17-of; 19-door; 20-isle; 21-Pitt: 22-rot; 25-log; 
27-is. 
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” « “Cpl. Paul Klager, 
Good Petunes” v.53. Army Air Force, 
employee of Argus, 
whose wife Mayzo, 
reading a letter just 
received from Paul, 
continues with the 
company.” 


Make the most of your present cam- 
era. Take good care of it, and conserve 
vital film by making each picture a 
good picture. 





“a 


PINE AMERICAN CAMERAS 
PRECISION OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
AVIATION RADIO EQUIPMENT 
Buy war BONDS 


AWARDED TO PLANT 8 
OPTICAL DIVISION 

Good Pietunes 
Make the best use 
of your present 
equipment — learn 
more about lenses 
—films, filters and 
composition. Send 
25¢c today for this 
56-page booklet. 
Write Dept. Y. 




















BUY WAR STAMPS 









You can win one of the 


118 PRIZES 


in the Planters Contest! 
See last week's issue 
(Nov. 29th) for details! 








STAMPS 


Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 





500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received. from the church misstons 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25¢ or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only i0¢ to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 











VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation-—Early Victorian—Airmai!l—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send Se for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB. TORONTO, CANADA, 





BUY WAR STAMPS 
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Ss Finest quality. Over 300 he Ww 
BO tor ens attractive free aides select 8 
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beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 
Dept. P, Kets! Arts Co. , 

















OM, 


7 7 +6: / 40 Inch 
— (1 fa} fa VA oy) 3 \ Wing Span 
~~ 


ORIGINAL SIMPLIFIED 
CONSTRUCTION 


All kits on this page have patented 
time-saving OTT-O-FORML ~ *, ready- 
cut wing ribs, til parts, 1 part 
and propellers. All of the ha: er, un- 
interesting work on these parts is 
done. Kits include cement, tissue coy 
ering, wheels, miscellaneous parts and 
detailed plans and instructi 


HOW TO ORDER 


Go to your dealer first. Thousands of 
good dealers have these fine kits and 
will be glad to have you ask for them 
If you order direct, use coupon below 
and send 15 cents extra for postac 
and packing. (25c extra for Moscuito 
Bomber.) Minimum order accepted by 
mail is $1.00, postage extra. We mak: 
prompt shipment and fill all orders in 
24 hours. 
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. One of the finest Joe \me 
Ott models. Bomb oo Thi M d j 
doors ops n white in A ight $Y is ode 
vedo drops while in fli 
40 inch vine span. — Drops Torpedo 


4 While in Flight 
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CORSAIR F4U Navy Fighter 

: One of the Navy's ‘““Tough guys.”* Ott-O- 
Former Kit makes beautiful fiying 

’ model, 38 in. wing span. Kit ~ 206 





VULTEE VENGEANCE— 
40 Inch Wing Span 


3ritain’s terrific tighter and com- 
bination pursuit and dive bomber 
Zig deluxe kit makes superb model 
almost 4 feet across. Kit 


$1.00 












Also in this series 
-Lightning P-38 
$1.39 


SPITFIRE, Famous British Fighter 
Considered the fastest and most easily 
poaeve rable fighter ss ever built in S$] A 

curope Ott-O-Former kit makes grand 3 
CuRTISS O-52 45 inch model. Kit...... ° 
40 Inch Wing Span 


The Army Air Corps’ famous observation plane, built ' 34 
especially for ‘‘peeking.’’ Deluxe kit builds faithful 4 - “¢ ape 
a oe a .- _. e 


mode! Kit 
$1.00 IDENTOPLANES 





MARTIN MARYLAND BOMBER 


The American built, British bomber of dev- 
astating efficiency. Simplified Ott- 
O-Former Model, 38 in, span. Kit 75¢c 






















IDENTIFY THE WAR PLANES! 


Build IDENTO- 
PLA NES—Spot- 


MUSTANG—40 Inch Wing Span ter’s Alert Mod- 















ette models. All 
parts ready-cut. 
Series 1-24 Models 


BREWSTER BUCCANEER SB2A 


Light bomber used by U. S. Navy and 





British R.A.F. Ott-O- Former The *‘Flying Mustang’’—-P-51, presented in a big de- =. CS. 58 ~~ pool 

construction. 38 in. wing s luxe model, thrills every model builder who zerman, tussian, and o a 

Kit er eke ‘ 8 es 75¢ sees it. Big-“@ood looking—a crack flyer $1 ,00 Japanese _ silhou- Models. Each 25 
“ 














32 INCH WING SPAN MODELS TRUE SCALE MODEL—% inch to 1 foot 
Your choice two for $1.00 
Famous Fighting Planes 


Lightning P-38 British Spitfire 
Flying Fortress B-17 


Wildcat F4F Corsair F4U ma” 
Stuka Dive Bomber 
(4 ang 


Airacobra P-39 aew/ Wisse ai. 4 KIT 


; The 
st. Model That's Built 
—; on a Torque Tube 


SENSATIONAL NEW OTT-O-TUBE CONSTRUCTION 

New ‘‘Mosquito,’’ low-level British, Bomber kit, TRUE-TO- ; 

SCALE. Wing Span 40% inches. yy | new construction , 
u 


method uses rigid tube as foundation for selage and engine 
jute board parts ready~< -cut. Finest kit at anywhere near price. 
Complete Kh vicsveatedbiibay a OHSS y : 3.00 



























Boeing Flying Fortress nacelles. An abundance of dopes and cement. All wood and 


and 6 other Models 


|UFACTURING CO. 
US West Superior Street 


CHICAGO 








